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Comparative 

Highlights 


52  Weeks  Ended 

January  30, 1965*1)  52  Weeks  Ended  February  1, 1964 


Adjusted  to  Include  As  Previously 

Bullock' s-Magnin  Reported 


Sales,  Earnings,  Dividends 

Net  Retail  Sales . 

$1,215,347,633 

$1,129,338,709 

$932,777,286 

Income  Before  Taxes . 

$ 

125,468,909 

$ 

109,433,184 

$  89,927,807 

Percent  of  Sales . 

10.3% 

9.7% 

9.6% 

Net  Income  After  Taxes . 

$ 

64,468,909 

$ 

53,173,184 

$  43,727,807 

Percent  of  Sales . 

5.3% 

4.7% 

4.7% 

Dividends  Paid . 

$ 

30,454,717 

$ 

26,096,351 

$  22,068,010 

Earnings  Retained  in  Company . 

$ 

34,014,192 

$ 

27,076,833 

$  21,659,797 

Earnings  per  Share . 

$ 

3.09 

$ 

2.55 

$  2.53 

Dividends  per  Share . 

$ 

1.45<3> 

$ 

1.27  VS  ^ 

$  1.271/2 

From  the  Balance  Sheet 

Accounts  Receivable . 

$ 

252,590,220 

$ 

87,712,151 

$  66,907,212 

Inventories . 

139,999,458 

131,027,120 

106,881,317 

Working  Capital . 

289,002,891 

240,122,566 

197,016,972 

Long-term  Debt . 

52,983,068 

15,865,286 

10,662,442 

Shareholders'  Investment . 

417,672,100 

390,678,815 

311,329,402 

Additional  Salient  Facts 

Common  Shares  Outstanding: 

Average  During  Year . 

20,848,128 

20,825,151 

17,300,570 

At  End  of  Year . 

20,806,539 

20,859,367 

17,335,829 

Ratio  of  Current  Assets  to 

Current  Liabilities . 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

Book  Value  per  Share  (4) . 

$ 

20.07 

$ 

18.73 

$  17.96 

Notes:  (1)  Figures  for  the  52  weeks  ended  January  30,  1965  include  Bullock' s-Magnin 
for  the  full  year  (for  explanation,  see  Note  4  to  the  Financial  Statements). 

(2)  Based  on  average  number  of  shares  outstanding  during  the  year. 

(3)  Paid  on  Federated  shares. 

(4)  Based  on  number  of  shares  outstanding  at  end  of  year. 
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Letter  to 
Shareholders 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report 
we  have  included  the  figures  of 
our  new  Bullock' s-Magnin  division 
for  fiscal  1965  as  well  as 
fiscal  1964. 


o^/ear  Fellow  Shareholder:  1964,  we  are  happy  to  report, 
marks  a  significant  milestone  in  Federated's  history.  It  was  a 
year  in  which  Federated  set  three  new  records  of  importance, 
continuing  a  decade  of  substantial  progress: 

Sales,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  crossed  the  billion- 
dollar  mark  to  $1,215,347,633  vs.  $1,129,338,709  as  restated 
( see  note  at  left)  for  1963,  an  increase  of  7.6%  for  the  year  and 
of  143%  in  the  decade  since  1954's  sales  of  $500  million.  It  was 
the  26th  year  in  a  row  to  set  a  new  sales  record. 

Earnings  reached  a  new  high  in  1964  of  $64,468,909  vs.  $53,- 
173,184  in  1963,  an  increase  of  21.2%  for  the  year  and  of  238% 
since  1954's  $19  million.  Earnings  per  share  in  1964  were  $3.09 
vs.  $2.55  in  1963  and — adjusted  for  stock  splits — $1.31  in 
1954,  an  increase  in  10  years  of  136%.  Pre-tax  income  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  was  at  the  highest  rate  in  our  history. 

Dividends  were  raised  in  July  to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.50  from 
an  annual  rate  of  $1.30  per  share.  It  was  the  third  rise  in  three 
years  and  the  eighth  in  a  decade,  and  marked  an  increase — 
when  adjusted  for  stock  splits — of  140%  in  the  10  years  since 
1954's  annual  rate  of  62^. 

A  decade  ago  Federated  sought  to  project  the  probable  an¬ 
nual  growth  of  the  economy  and  of  consumer  disposable  in¬ 
come,  and  gear  its  own  plans  to  these  expectations.  These 
projections  proved  quite  accurate  and  helped  Federated  plan 
for  increasing  sales.  In  the  decade  since  1954,  when  consumer 
disposable  income  rose  by  68%,  Federated  was  able  to  increase 
its  sales  and  profits  by  a  much  larger  percentage  (see  25-Year 
Summary  on  pages  16  and  17). 

In  our  sales  development,  we  have  sought  to  concentrate  in 
large  metropolitan  areas,  which  are  growing  faster  than  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  the  next  decade,  when  the  government 
is  predicting  an  overall  population  increase  of  16%,  a  much 
sharper  increase  is  expected  for  these  metropolitan  areas.  These 
trends  call  for  continued  preparations  by  Federated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  mushrooming  metropolitan  complexes. 

In  1964,  several  significant  things  were  accomplished,  the 
most  important  being  the  Bullock's-Magnin  affiliation  which 
brought  the  24  stores  (now  26)  of  this  outstanding  West  Coast 
fashion  and  quality  enterprise  into  the  Federated  family.  With 
this  advent  of  our  13th  division  your  company  for  the  first  time 
entered  fully  into  the  great  and  growing — if  highly  competitive 
— market  of  the  West  Coast  area.  This  marriage  brought  into 
the  Federated  family  the  six  large  fashion  department  stores 
which  Bullock's  operates  in  Greater  Los  Angeles  (plus  a  small 
shop  in  Palm  Springs)  and  the  17  high  quality  specialty  stores 
of  I.  Magnin,  located  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
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Per  Share  Earnings  and  Dividends 

(Dollars) 


Total  Earnings!  M  ^nings  Retained 

l  WM  Dividends  3.09 

(2) 


(1)  Excluding  Bullock' s-Magnin. 

(2)  Including  Bullock' s-Magnin. 

(3)  Paid  on  Federated  Shares . 


Arizona  (see  cover  and  pages  24- 27).  This  union  made  Feder¬ 
ated  a  truly  national  company  represented  in  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  markets  of  the  country,  and  created  this  approximate 
regional  division  of  sales  for  1964: 

East  and  Northeast.  .3 7%  South  and  Southwest.  .20% 

Midwest . 25%  Pacific  Coast . 18% 

Federated  was  originally  formed  in  1929  partly  to  obtain 
through  geographical  dispersion  a  greater  diversification  of 
opportunity.  Bullock's-Magnin  strengthens  this  diversity.  It 
strengthens,  as  well.  Federated's  ability  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  simultaneous  changes  our  society  is  now  witnessing — of 
rising  population,  rising  educational  levels,  rising  incomes  and 
rising  expectations  in  consumer  tastes.  These  trends  are  already 
developing  great  quantitative  changes  as  well  as  profound 
changes  of  quality.  It  is  Federated's  goal  to  sell  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  of  merchandise  while  at  the  same  time  upgrading  its  qual¬ 
ity  to  meet  the  increasingly  discriminating  taste  of  consumers. 

In  1964  Federated  made  its  first  venture  overseas — the  in¬ 
vestment  of  some  $4  million  for  a  10%  interest  in  Galerias  Pre- 
ciados,  Spain's  leading  department-store  complex. 

Our  accelerating  internal  expansion  through  new  stores 
moves  at  a  fluctuating  rate  from  year  to  year  because  of  the 
various  stages  of  planning,  executing  and  integrating  that  are 
involved.  Our  biggest  new  store  in  1964  was  the  212,000-sq.  ft. 
Lazarus  Northland  in  Columbus.  Magnin's  opened  a  new  store 
at  Santa  Clara.  We  also  enlarged  facilities  at  Lazarus  Down¬ 
town  and  at  Rike's  Kettering  branch  in  Dayton.  A  small  Fed¬ 
way  store  was  closed. 

The  year  1965  is  bringing  a  much  larger  program  of  new 
building  to  fruition.  By  the  time  you  read  this  report  Bullock's 
will  be  opening  its  eighth  store,  a  new  260,000-sq.  ft.  store  at 
Lakewood,  Cal.;  Magnin's  will  have  opened  its  18th  store,  at 
San  Mateo,  and  Abraham  &  Straus,  which  is  enlarging  its 
downtown  Brooklyn  headquarters  by  60,000  sq.  ft.,  will  also 
be  opening  its  sixth  store — a  large  new  265,000-sq.  ft.  building 
at  Manhasset  in  the  heart  of  Long  Island's  surging  growth. 

In  the  Boston  area,  humming  with  electronic  complexes 
around  the  city's  periphery,  Filene's  in  August  will  open  its 
tenth  store  at  Natick.  Burdine's  in  Miami  is  enlarging  its  163rd 
Street  branch,  Shillito's  in  Cincinnati  is  enlarging  its  down¬ 
town  building  to  expand  service  and  sales  departments.  Rike's 
is  building  a  combination  garage  and  service  building  which 
will  be  partially  open  to  parking  later  this  year. 

It  is  quite  unusual  for  large  cities  to  see  completely  new  large 
stores  built  in  their  downtown  areas.  But  downtown  Dallas  is 
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Retail  Facilities  1955-1965 

(Thousands  of  square  feet) 

January  30, 1965 
January  29, 1955 


Main  Branch  Service  Parking  Total 

Stores  Stores  Buildings 


itself  unusual,  bristling  with  new  skyscraper  office  space  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  fastest-growing  office  centers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  summer  that  area  will  get  in  its  very  heart  a  spank¬ 
ing  new  downtown  Federated  store  befitting  its  dynamic  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  beautifully-designed  Sanger-Harris  headquarters 
store  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  two  quite  old  downtown 
stores  (the  original  Sanger  store  and  the  Harris  store)  currently 
operating  in  downtown  Dallas. 

All  told  in  1965  we  will  be  adding  some  800,000  sq.  ft.  of 
store  space  to  bring  our  total  to  more  than  18,000,000  sq.  ft. 

Our  future  plans  are  based  upon  a  strong  economy  which  we 
think  is  quite  vigorous  and  possesses  good  fundamental 
strength.  We  believe  that  this  is  protected  by  the  social  pro¬ 
grams  our  country  has  developed  since  1933,  creating  built-in 
stabilizers  such  as  unemployment  insurance,  old  age  benefits, 
public  housing,  guaranteed  bank  deposits,  etc.,  which  may  soon 
be  augmented  by  increased  Social  Security  benefits  and  Medi¬ 
care.  These  stabilizers  are  in  turn  strengthened  by  private  in¬ 
dustry's  own  fringe  benefits  for  employees.  All  this  adds  to  the 
security  of  the  consumer  and  the  confidence  that  encourages 
her  to  buy. 

Employment  is  strong.  In  many  cases  there  are  more  well- 
paid  job  opportunities  than  there  are  applicants.  Much  over¬ 
time  is  being  required  by  industry  after  industry;  and  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  family  income  is  enlarged  by  both  husband 
and  wife  working.  Government  statistics  show  that  42%  of  our 
families  now  have  incomes  of  more  than  $7,000  a  year  and  20% 
more  than  $10,000.  These  trends,  plus  the  predicted  growth  of 
metropolitan  centers,  are  favorable  to  Federated's  policy  of 
providing  excellent  full-line  stores  downtown  and  in  the  boom¬ 
ing  suburbs.  Sales  at  our  suburban  locations  increased  faster 
last  year  than  at  downtown  locations  but  our  downtown  stores 
also  had  a  very  satisfactory  growth  rate — actually  better  than 
we  had  anticipated.  All  this  should  mean,  for  1965  and  beyond, 
good,  healthy,  continuous  growth  for  Federated  in  a  highly 
competitive  trade.  If  we  are  good  merchants  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly,  at  the  very  least,  maintain  our  share  of  this  growing 
business. 

To  accomplish  this.  Federated  is  expanding  its  top  command. 
It  now  has  four  top  officers  instead  of  two — the  chairman, 
president,  and  two  new  vice  chairmen.  The  vice  chairmen  are 
Maurice  Lazarus,  49,  who  left  the  chairmanship  of  the  Filene's 
division  to  take  an  active  part  in  Federated  central  management, 
and  J.  Paul  Sticht,  47,  formerly  executive  vice  president. 

This  team  is  being  augmented  by  three  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dents — one  for  divisional  services,  including  research  and 
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planning;  one  for  financial,  real  estate  and  similar  central  serv¬ 
ices;  and  one  for  executive  development. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  principal  task  for  this  last  officer  will 
be  to  assist  the  stores  in  developing  methods  for  recruiting  and 
training  the  many  hundreds  of  able  new  executives  needed  for 
our  growing  divisions.  Ours  is  peculiarly  a  "people  business," 
not  only  in  its  daily  face-to-face  dealing  with  the  myriad  wants 
of  the  shopper,  whose  decisions  determine  our  ultimate  des¬ 
tiny,  but  in  finding,  encouraging  and  rewarding  the  people  who 
are  gifted  at  discerning  style  and  fashion  trends,  are  endowed 
with  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  and  are  skillful  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  best  talents  of  others.  By  doing  this  we  hope  to 
keep  able  men  and  women  rising  to  the  top  ranks  in  our  grow¬ 
ing  divisions. 

It  is  the  chief  responsibility  of  central  management,  not  to 
run  stores,  but  to  review  results,  and  constantly  challenge  those 
who  do  run  the  divisions  and  the  stores  to  run  them  better,  and 
to  furnish  helpful  services  to  achieve  this  end.  The  high  de¬ 
gree  of  autonomy  and  the  flexibility  of  our  management  meth¬ 
ods — which  may  vary  widely  from  division  to  division — are, 
we  believe,  among  our  greatest  assets  in  stimulating  imagina¬ 
tion,  innovation  and  improvement.  We  intend  to  preserve  them. 


(  (  /  e  regretfully  announce  that  John  F.  Lebor,  who  has  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  Federated  since  joining  us  in 
1946,  is  choosing  early  retirement  at  the  end  of  1966  to  devote 
more  time  to  personal  affairs  and  to  other  corporate  directo¬ 
rates.  Three  other  valued  associates  are  retiring  as  directors  of 
Federated  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the  company.  They 
are  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  former  chairman  of  Filene's;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Blum,  who  was  vice  president  of  Abraham  &  Straus;  and 
Max  Levine,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Foley's,  who  is  relin¬ 
quishing  active  management  there.  We  wish  to  thank  all  these 
colleagues  for  their  innumerable  contributions  to  Federated 
and  their  many  years  of  devoted  service. 

We  extend  our  deepest  thanks  to  all  of  the  thousands  of  our 
associates  who  have  helped  make  our  past  year  one  of  signal 
achievement. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

- 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Ralph  Lazarus,  President 


By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  April,  1965 
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America's  cultural  explosion  is  typified  by  Los  Angeles'  New  Music  Center. 


The  United  States  themselves  are  essentially  the  greatest  poem. 
In  the  history  of  the  earth  hitherto  the  largest  and  most  stirring 
appear  tame  and  orderly  to  their  ampler  largeness  and  stir. 

— Walt  Whitman,  1855 


This  Wonderful 
Country 


/ cross  the  whole  broad  face  of  America,  the  sound  of  the 
bulldozer,  the  clank  of  the  piledriver  and  the  clatter  of  riveters 
are  heard  in  the  land.  America  is  growing  so  fast  it  is  bursting 
out  at  elbow.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  greatest  boom  in  history, 
Americans  are  buying  new  cars  at  a  10-million-year  rate,  fam¬ 
ily  incomes  are  rising  as  one  wife  out  of  three  is  working,  and 
Americans  are  demanding  new  houses,  new  clothes,  new  furni¬ 
ture,  and  persistently  upgrading  their  tastes  for  better  products. 

The  "babies"  of  the  great  postwar  Baby  Boom  are  coming 
of  age,  are  getting  married  and  having  babies  of  their  own, 
and  they  are  also  having  their  vigorous  say  about  the  quality 
of  American  life.  The  new  brides  expect  as  necessities  what 
Mother  once  regarded  as  luxuries — not  only  sheets  of  the  finest 
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percale,  but  looking  like  peppermint  candy  or  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  They  are  demanding  quality  furniture  by  out¬ 
standing  modern  designers,  authentic  American  antiques,  and 
they  are  snapping  up  expensive  sewing  machines  because  of 
their  early  American  cabinets. 

The  population  explosion,  the  brides'  parade,  the  revolution 
of  rising  tastes  and  expectations,  all  have  set  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  centers — like  those  where  our  divisions  are  located — 
astir  with  expansion,  new  building,  new  highways,  to  make 
room  for  a  bigger  future. 

The  growth  surging  all  about  us  is  not  of  mere  quantity 
alone.  A  cultural  explosion  is  reflected  in  the  millions  of  ama¬ 
teur  painters,  the  proliferation  of  chamber  music  groups,  the 
building  of  new  art  museums  and  symphony  halls.  Sales  of 
classical  records  have  jumped  from  about  $20  million  a  year 
in  1955  to  $100  million  today,  but  these  symphony  buffs  want 
to  hear  live  music  as  well.  "Listening  to  recorded  music,"  says 
one,  "is  like  getting  kissed  over  the  phone."  So — there  are  now 
1,000  community  symphony  orchestras  in  the  U.S.,  twice  the 
number  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  physical  expression  of  this  cultural  explosion  is  seen  in 
Los  Angeles' great  new  $33.5  million  Music  Center  downtown, 
and  in  the  new  $11.5  million  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  which  just  opened  on  Wilshire  Boulevard.  In  Los  Angeles 
an  Arts  Council  is  being  formed  to  underwrite  the  performing 
arts,  and  a  fund-raising  drive  is  under  way  for  an  $80  million 
campus  for  Cal  Arts,  a  university  of  the  arts.  Further  flexing  its 
cultural  muscle,  Los  Angeles  has  just  passed  Chicago  as  the  na¬ 
tion's  second  biggest  market  for  books. 

Along  with  the  cultural  explosion,  another  great  dynamic  of 
America's  growth  is  the  "research  revolution."  Now  $20  billion 
a  year  goes  into  it.  As  we  have  learned  from  the  wizardry  of 
computers,  the  incredible  speeds  of  jet  propulsion,  the  health 
improvements  of  miracle  drugs,  the  wonders  of  television — the 
products  of  research  dollars  multiply  themselves  manifold. 

The  Boston  area,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  was  a  textile 
economy  long  past  its  peak.  The  whole  electronics  era  has 
changed  the  face  of  Boston:  along  "The  Golden  Semi-Circle" 
(Route  128)  alone  are  scores  of  new  research-oriented  enter¬ 
prises  like  Polaroid,  Itek,  Raytheon  and  High  Voltage  Engineer¬ 
ing  which  have  created  thousands  of  new  jobs,  and  added  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  millions  to  payrolls.  The  face  of  downtown  Boston 
is  undergoing  transformation  in  a  billion-dollar  complex  of 
construction  which  includes  the  new  Government  Center,  an 
800,000-sq.  ft.  Technology  Square,  Prudential  Center,  Charles 
River  Park,  a  45-acre  tract  of  high-rise  apartments  and  town 

(continued  on  page  21 ) 


Boston's  new  waterfront  development 
as  shown  in  a  model. 
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^ Department 

Ottered,  Snc. 

Statement 
of  Income 


52  Weeks  Ended  52  Weeks  Ended 
January  30, 1965  February  1, 1964 


Net  Retail  Sales,  including  leased  department  sales . 

$1,215,347,633 

$1,129,338,709 

Deduct: 

Cost  of  goods  sold  including  expenses,  exclusive  of  items 

listed  below . 

$1,011,239,231 

$  945,391,158 

Maintenance  and  repairs . 

10,697,519 

9,458,065 

Depreciation  and  amortization . 

16,142,279 

16,050,450 

Rentals  (Note  3) . 

13,141,436 

12,704,551 

Interest  and  discount  expense . 

4,123,907 

4,154,688 

Taxes  other  than  federal  income  taxes . 

26,007,325 

24,752,088 

Retired  employees  and  contributions  to  retirement  plans  .  . 

8,527,027 

7,394,525 

Total  costs . 

$1,089,878,724 

$1,019,905,525 

Income  before  Federal  Income  Taxes . 

$  125,468,909 

$  109,433,184 

Federal  income  taxes . 

61,000,000 

56,260,000 

Net  Income . 

$  64,468,909 

$  53,173,184 
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entered,  Snc. 

Balance  Sheet 


Assets  January  30, 1965  February  1, 1964 


Current  Assets: 

Cash . 

$  33,919,244 

$  48,781,575 

Certificates  of  deposit . 

— 

75,000,000 

Accounts  receivable  (See  page  13) . 

252,590,220 

87,712,151 

Merchandise  inventories  (Note  1) . 

139,999,458 

131,027,120 

Supplies  and  prepaid  expenses . 

5, 983,108 

10,314,973 

Total  Current  Assets . 

$432,492,030 

$352,835,819 

Other  Assets: 

Investments  in  subsidiaries — at  equity  in  net  assets . 

$  6,296,303 

$  6,100,687 

Real  estate  not  used  in  operations — at  cost  less  depreciation  .  . 

13,443,215 

13,852,151 

Miscellaneous . 

8,104,814 

4,386,050 

$  27,844,332 

$  24,33 8,888 

Property  and  Equipment — Net  (See  page  13) . 

170,234,729 

156,157,071 

Goodwill — at  nominal  amount . 

1 

1 

$630,571,092 

$533,331,779 
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Liabilities 

January  30, 1965 

February  1,  1964 

Current  Liabilities: 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  liabilities . 

$  97,651,404 

$  81,443,128 

Federal  income  taxes,  current  and  deferred,  less  U.  S.  Treasury  Bills 

of  $8,995,450  and  $11,316,527  . 

43,484,324 

29,778,255 

Long-term  debt  due  within  one  year . 

2,353,411 

1,491,870 

Total  Current  Liabilities . 

$143,489,139 

$112,713,253 

Provision  for  contingent  compensation,  net  of  taxes . 

16,42 6,785 

14,074,425 

Long-Term  Debt,  due  after  one  year  (Note  2) . 

52,983,068 

15,865,286 

Shareholders'  Investment — 20,806,539  common  shares 

outstanding  at  January  30, 1965  (See  page  12) . 

417,672,100 

390,678,815 

$630,571,092 

$533,331,779 
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Shareholders'  Investment  and  Changes  Therein 
52  Weeks  Ended  January  30, 1965 

Authorized  shares  consist  of  25,000,000  shares  of  $1.25  par  value  common 
stock.  The  outstanding  shares  at  the  end  of  the  year,  shown  below, 
exclude  860,180  shares  in  treasury,  of  which  859,115  shares  are  for  possible 
future  issue  under  contingent  compensation  plan.  The  changes  in  Shareholders' 
Investment  during  the  year  ended  January  30, 1965  are  tabulated  below: 


Common  Stock 


Outstanding  Par 

Shares  Value 


Capital 
In  Excess  of 
Par  Value  of 
Common  Stock 


Accumulated 
Earnings 
Employed  in 
the  Business 


Total 


Balance,  beginning  of  year  .  . 

20,859,367 

$26,074,209 

$84,470,713 

$280,133,893 

$390,678,815 

Net  income  for  the  year  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

64,468,909 

64,468,909 

Cash  dividends  on 
common  stock: 

Federated — $1.45  per  share 

27,746,669* 

27,746,669* 

Bullock's-Magnin — Prior  to 
August  29,  1964  (Note  4) 

— 

— 

— 

2,708,048* 

2,708,048* 

Stock  changes  during 
the  year: 

Issued  upon  exercise 
of  options . 

53,918 

67,398 

1,888,442 

1,955,840 

Issued  from  treasury 
under  contingent 
compensation  plan  .  .  . 

14,654 

18,317 

237,995 

256,312 

Acquired  for  treasury  .  .  . 

121,400* 

151,750* 

9,081,309* 

— 

9,233,059* 

Balance,  end  of  year  .... 

20,806,539 

$26,008,174 

$77,515,841 

$314,148,085 

$417,672,100 

* Deduct 
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Accounts  Receivable 


January  30, 1965  February  1, 1964 


Due  from  customers : 

Thirty-day  charge  accounts . 

$  78,749,838 

$  73,445,090 

Deferred  payment  accounts . 

185,118,074 

172,067,536 

$263,867,912 

$245,512,626 

Less  provision  for  possible  future 

losses  and  deferred  service  charges . 

9,345,885 

8,033,495 

$254,522,027 

$237,479,131 

Less  accounts  sold  without  recourse . 

12,534,760 

173,095,052 

$241,987,267 

$  64,384,079 

Other  accounts  receivable . 

7,703,555 

5,786,004 

Due  from  purchasers  of  accounts  sold . 

2,899,398 

17,542,068 

$252,590,220 

$  87,712,151 

Property  and  Equipment  .  , , . 

K  J  1  Jt  Accumulated 

Depreciation  and 

Cost  Amortization  Net 


January  30, 1965: 

Land . 

$  20,613,044 

S  — 

$  20,613,044 

Buildings  substantially  all  on  owned  land  .  .  . 

81,618,195 

25,479,565 

56, 138,630 

Buildings  on  leased  land,  improvements  to 

leased  properties  and  leaseholds . 

74,239,790 

29,658,030 

44,581,760 

Store  fixtures  and  equipment . 

95,543,616 

46,642,321 

48,901,295 

$272,014,645 

$101,779,916 

$170,234,729 

February  1, 1964: 

Land . 

$  18,074,343 

S  — 

$  18,074,343 

Buildings  substantially  all  on  owned  land  .  .  . 

73,775,134 

23,973,051 

49,802,083 

Buildings  on  leased  land,  improvements  to 

leased  properties  and  leaseholds . 

70,950,033 

30,833,622 

40,116,411 

Store  fixtures  and  equipment . 

100,223,399 

52,059,165 

48,164,234 

$263,022,909 

$106,865,838 

$156,157,071 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 
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Wejiavtment 


1.  Merchandise  Inventories  are  valued  by  use  of  the  retail  method  of  in¬ 
ventory.  Of  the  total  amount  of  $139,999,458  at  January  30,  1965, 
$133,888,620  is  stated  on  the  LIFO  (last-in,  first-out)  basis,  which  is  lower 
than  market  (such  inventories  are  $13,242,473  lower  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  first-in,  first-out  basis  been  used).  The  remaining 
$6,110,838  for  which  the  LIFO  basis  is  not  used,  is  stated  at  cost  or 
market  whichever  is  lower. 

2.  Long-Term  Debt  due  after  one  year  (interest  mostly  at  4 Vi%)  compris¬ 
ing  secured  notes  of  $1,310,434  and  unsecured  notes  of  $51,672,634 
matures  as  follows: 


qstared,  $m. 


^ears  Ending 

January  Amount 

1967  ....  $1,754,106 

1968  ....  3,756,439 

1969  ....  2,577,093 


Years  Ending 

January  Amount 

1970-72  ...  $  1,547,420 
1973  ....  40,862,430 

1974-86  .  .  .  2,485,580 


3.  Long-Term  Leases  at  January  30, 1965  comprised  159  leases  with  unex¬ 
pired  terms  of  more  than  three  years  and  with  aggregate  minimum  annual 
rentals  of  approximately  $11,822,000.  Most  of  these  leases  require  the 
payment  of  real  estate  taxes  (recorded  as  taxes)  and  other  expenses. 

4.  New  Division — On  August  29,  1964,  3,52 8,660  shares  of  Federated 
stock  were  issued  to  consummate  the  merger  of  Bullock's-Magnin  with 
and  into  the  Company.  The  transaction  is  treated  as  a  pooling  of  interests 
and  accordingly,  the  accounts  of  Bullock's-Magnin  have  been  included  in 
the  accompanying  financial  statements  of  the  Company  for  the  years 
ended  January  30, 1965  and  February  1, 1964. 

5.  Stock  Options — A  new  qualified  stock  option  plan  was  approved  by  the 
shareholders  in  1964  for  500,000  shares,  under  which,  at  January  30,1965, 
options  had  been  granted  for  44,700  shares  at  $65.63  per  share  (none 
exercised  or  exercisable),  and  455,300  shares  were  available  for  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  additional  options. 

Under  the  restricted  stock  option  plans  approved  by  the  shareholders 
in  1956  and  1962,  options  for  412,662  shares  were  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  No  additional  options  were  or  will  be  granted  under 
these  plans,  the  unoptioned  balances  of  which  have  been  cancelled.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  options  were  exercised  for  53,918  shares  at  $15.63  to  $53.00 
per  share,  and  were  cancelled  for  5,000  shares  at  $54.88  per  share.  At 
January  30,  1965,  restricted  stock  options  were  outstanding  for  353,744 
shares  (of  which  121,383  shares  were  exercisable)  at  $17.73  to  $54-88 
per  share. 
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Accountants'  Report 


Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart 

So  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10005 

April  8, 1965 

Board  of  Directors  and  Shareholders, 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  have  examined  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  of  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores,Inc.  as  of  January  30, 1965  and  the  related  statements  of 
income  and  changes  in  shareholders'  investment  for  the  52  weeks  then 
ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards,  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in 
the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly 
the  financial  position  of  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.  at  January  30, 
1965,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  for  the  52  weeks  then  ended,  in 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


Source  and  Application  of  Funds 
52  Weeks  Ended  January  30, 1965 


Source  of  Funds 

Net  income  for  year . 

$  64,468,909 

Depreciation . 

16,142,279 

Increase  in  long-term  debt . 

37,117,782 

Other . 

4,826,648 

$122,555,618 

Application  of  Funds 

Dividends . 

$  30,454,717 

Property  and  equipment . 

29,001,183 

Increase  in  working  capital . 

48,880,325 

Other . 

14,219,393 

$122,555,618 
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Balance  Sheet  Highlights 

Land ,  Buildings 

Working  &  Equipment 

YearW  Capital  (Net) 

Long-Term 

Debt 

Preferred 

Stock 

Minority 
Interests  in 
Subsidiaries 

Common 

Shareholders' 

Investment 

Including  Bullock's-Magnin(2) 

1964 

$289,002,891 

$183,677,944 

$52,983,068 

$  None 

$  None 

$417,672,100 

1963 

240,122,566 

170,009,222 

15,865,286 

None 

None 

390,678,815 

Not  including  Bullock's-Magnin(2) 

1963 

197,016,972 

130,291,941 

10,662,442 

None 

None 

311,329,402 

1962 

184,863,577 

125,444,421 

16,002,118 

None 

None 

289,751,886 

1961 

172,190,371 

121,955,321 

18,302,652 

None 

None 

273,648,576 

1960 

164,917,769 

112,407,986 

20,678,468 

None 

None 

255,749,545 

1959  <3> 

157,577,875 

105,521,801 

21,126,624 

None 

None 

240,826,981 

1958 

135,170,746 

80,061,818 

19,165,315 

None 

None 

195,462,007 

1957 

126,167,331 

79,840,138 

23,854,497 

None 

None 

181,250,811 

1956 

122,593,270 

70,629,553 

23,589,946 

None 

None 

169,39 8,785 

1955 

110,217,165 

54,978,895 

19,385,524 

None 

None 

142,610,286 

1954 

95,932,682 

60,205,630 

22,295,821 

None 

None 

131,273,218 

1953 

91,513,970 

65,707,633 

23,306,582 

9,982,700 

None 

122,180,083 

1952 

92,022,132 

65,864,729 

27,688,072 

10,274,500 

None 

118,571,343 

1951 

90,563,086 

59,264,247 

22,535,539 

10,721,500 

None 

115,099,002 

1950 

94,061,086 

48,454,671 

31,013,675 

12,030,500 

None 

98,190,319 

1949 

77,450,049 

44,828,341 

22,735,327 

12,139,500 

None 

87,021,999 

1948 

76,67 9,588 

44,501,613 

29,959,831 

12,268,500 

2,539,219 

75,853,193 

1947 

52,671,296 

34,505,569 

12,920,462 

12,602,500 

2,315,361 

58,337,515 

1946 

56,871,902 

29,415,937 

21,799,200 

12,861,000 

2,288,393 

52,835,174 

1945 

48,414,204 

24,050,710 

16,234,000 

12,861,000 

5,886,415 

40,186,496 

As  of  July  31  <4) 

1945 

47,097,865 

23,092,403 

15,999,500 

12,861,000 

7,298,191 

37,886,873 

1944 

33,840,949 

24,468,382 

12,783,868 

9,711,000 

7,055,468 

33,827,511 

1943 

33,270,318 

25,131,836 

12,789,897 

9,781,000 

7,029,563 

31,880,666 

1942 

38,358,609 

26,173,942 

20,414,016 

10,275,000 

6,971,242 

29,361,912 

Y  earM 

1941 

29,413,127 

26,212,294 

10,980,183 

10,495,000 

6,974,360 

29,328,539 

1940 

28,292,487 

26,012,561 

10,295,413 

10,935,000 

7, 493,094 

27,520,596 

Notes:  (1)  Ended  on  the  following  January  31  or  the  nearest  Saturday  thereto. 

(2)  1964  includes  Bullock'  s-Magnin  for  the  full  year  (see  Note  4  to  the  Financial  Statements).  1963  is  shown  both  as  adjusted 
to  include  Bullock' s-Magnin  (for  comparison  with  1964)  and  as  originally  reported  (for  comparison  with  prior  years). 

(3)  The  acquisition  of  Rike's  in  1959  was  accounted  for  as  a  pooling  of  interests ;  however,  figures  for  preceding  years  have 
not  been  restated  to  include  Rike's. 

(4)  Or  the  nearest  Saturday  thereto. 
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Sales,  Earnings,  Dividends 

Earnings 

Income  Before  Per  Share  Dividends 

Federal  of  Common  Per  Common 

YearW  Net  Sales  Income  Taxes  Net  Income^  Stock  MM  Shared 


Including  Bullock's-Magnin(5) 


1964 

$1,215,347,633 

$125,468,909 

$64,468,909 

$3.09 

$1.45<‘> 

1963 

1,129,338,709 

109,433,184 

53,173,184 

2.55 

1.2  7*4<‘> 

Not  including  Bullock's-Magnin* 2 3 4 (5) 6 7 

1963 

932,777,286 

89,927,807 

43,727,807 

2.53 

1.2  7*4 

1962 

896,699,1 77 

77,486,335 

37,186,335 

2.15 

1.17*4 

1961 

856,355,931 

77,836,599 

36,836,599 

2.14 

1.10 

1960 

785,357,847 

68,418,509 

32,968,509 

1.92 

1.05 

1959  <7> 

759,918,955 

69,633,365 

33,883,365 

2.01 

1.00 

1958 

653,154,259 

57,884,620 

28,084,620 

1.83 

.90 

1957 

635,591,528 

50,873,512 

24,973,512 

1.62 

.80 

1956 

601,491,511 

49,010,924 

23,510,924 

1.58 

.80 

1955 

537,722,365 

46,214,142 

22,064,142 

1.54 

.72 

1954 

500,556,136 

39,791,636 

19,091,636 

1.31 

.62*4 

1953 

478,849,294 

31,038,484 

13,888,484 

.93 

.62*4 

1952 

447,861,616 

30,643,979 

13,543,979 

.90 

.62*4 

1951 

408,843,563 

25,597,133 

13,297,133 

.95 

.62*4 

1950 

389,065,599 

33,458,968 

18,098,968 

1.34 

.52 

1949 

358,551,020 

25,092,955 

15,440,496 

1.16 

.44*4 

1948 

346,526,318 

25,386,067 

14,780,181 

1.22 

.41*4 

1947 

304,720,671 

18,353,241 

10,394,202 

.87 

.33*4 

1946 

265,412,038 

21,456,113 

12,043,308 

1.02 

.27*4 

1945 

200,900,942 

19,692,177 

4,969,248 

.44 

.15*4 

1944 

182,269,101 

18,384,196 

4,219,171 

.39 

.15*4 

1943 

163,395,293 

13,894,861 

3,888,543 

.37 

.15 

1942 

142,540,112 

8,673,175 

3,041,455 

.28 

.15*4 

1941 

131,427,879 

6,793,092 

2,972,381 

.28 

.15*4 

1940 

114,657,245 

4,994,337 

3,192,100 

.30 

.15*4 

Notes:  (1)  Ended  on  the  following  January  31  or  the  nearest  Saturday  thereto. 

(2)  After  minority  interests  for  1949  and  prior  years. 

(3)  Adjusted  to  reflect  2-for-l  split  on  August  1, 1946,  20%  stock  dividend  on  June  29,  1951,  and  2-for-l  splits  on  January  27, 
1956  and  September  9,  1960. 

(4)  Calculated  on  number  of  shares  outstanding  at  end  of  the  year  entitled  to  receive  dividends  for  1946  and  prior  years,  and 
on  average  number  of  shares  outstanding  during  the  year  for  1947  to  date. 

(5)  1964  includes  Bullock' s-Magnin  for  the  full  year  (see  Note  4  to  the  Financial  Statements).  1963  is  shown  both  as  adjusted 
to  include  Bullock' s-Magnin  (for  comparison  with  1964)  and  as  originally  reported  (for  comparison  with  prior  years). 

(6)  Paid  on  Federated  shares. 

(7)  The  acquisition  of  Rike's  in  1959  was  accounted  for  as  a  pooling  of  interests;  however,  figures  for  preceding  years  have 
not  been  restated  to  include  Rike's. 
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Abraham  &  Straus  Established  i865 

Sidney  L.  Solomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Jr.,  President 

Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

*  Brooklyn,  New  York  (1965  expansion) 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

"Manhasset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Bloomingdale's  Established  187 2 

James  S.  Schoff,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Lawrence  Lachman,  President 

Marvin  S.  Traub,  Executive  Vice  President 

*New  York,  New  York 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey  (1965  expansion) 
Fresh  Meadows,  Long  Island,  New  York 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


*  Main  Stores 
"1965  Opening 


Boston  Store  Established  1900 

Peter  G.  Scotese,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Ross  F.  Anderson,  President 

*  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Bay  Shore 
Boston  Village 
Point  Loomis 


Bullock's -Magnin  Co.  Established  1906 

Walter  W.  Candy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Mahlon  E.  Arnett,  President 

Bullock's 

Frank  Gillett,  President 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

"Lakewood 
Palm  Springs 
Pasadena 
Santa  Ana 
San  Fernando  Valley 
Westwood 
Wilshire 

I.  Magnin  &  Co. 

William  P.  Keeshan,  President 

Eric  M.  Stanford,  Executive  Vice  President 

*San  Francisco,  California 
Beverly  Hills 
Carmel 


Fresno 
La  Jolla 
Los  Angeles 
Oakland 
Palo  Alto 
Pasadena 
Sacramento 
San  Fernando  Valley 
"San  Mateo 
Santa  Ana 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Portland,  Oregon 
Seattle,  Washington 


Foley's  Established  1900 

Milton  S.  Berman,  President 
Stewart  Orton,  Executive  Vice  President 

*  Houston,  Texas 
Pasadena 
Sharpstown 


Goldsmith's  Established  1870 

Walter  L.  Bergquist,  President 

Jack  L.  Goldsmith,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

*  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Oak  Court 


Burdine's  Established  1898 

Alfred  H.  Daniels,  President 

Bernard  S.  Klayf,  Executive  Vice  President 

*  Miami,  Florida 
163rd  Street  (1965  expansion) 
Dadeland 
Ft.  Lauderdale 
Miami  Beach 
West  Palm  Beach 


Fedway  Stores  Established  1952 

Edward  E.  Watson,  President 


*  Levy's,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Levy's  El  Con  Branch 

*  Bakersfield,  California 

*  Pomona,  California 

*  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Winrock  Branch 

*  Amarillo,  Texas 

*  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

*  Longview,  Texas 

* Wichita  Falls,  Texas 


Filene's  Established  1852 


Harold  Krensky,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Richard  G.  Shapiro,  President 


*  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Belmont 

Braintree  (South  Shore) 
Chestnut  Hill 
Hyannis 
"Natick 

Peabody  (North  Shore) 
Wellesley 
Winchester 
Worcester 


Lazarus  Established  1851 


Robert  Lazarus,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Charles  Y.  Lazarus,  President 


*  Columbus,  Ohio 
West 

Northland 


Rike's  Established  1853 

David  L.  Rike,  President 

Thomas  C.  Wasmuth,  Executive  Vice  President 

Roy  Eberhard,  Vice  President 

*  Dayton,  Ohio 
Kettering 
Salem 


Sanger-Harris  Established  1857 

Raymond  H.  Cummins,  President 
K.  Wade  Bennett,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

*  Dallas,  Texas (1) 

Plymouth  Park 
Preston  Center 
Big  Town 
Highland  Park 
Oak  Cliff  Harris  Center 


Shillito's  Established  1830 

Fred  Lazarus  III,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Jerome  F.  Swartsberg,  President 

*  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (1965  expansion) 

Tri-County 
Western  Woods 

(1)  During  1965,  Sanger-Harris  will  open  a  new  downtown  store 
now  under  construction  at  Akard  and  Pacific  Streets  to  replace 
the  present  two  downtown  units. 
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Texas  is  full  of  stir  and  bustle, 
ranging  from  Houston's  new  Astrodome 
all-weather  stadium  (right)  and  the  growing 
Spacecraft  Center,  to  the  great  new 
skyscrapers  soaring  above  downtown  Dallas 
where  Sanger-H arris'  beautifully-designed  new 
store  (below)  opens  this  summer. 


houses  and  a  newly-planned  waterfront  development. 

Nowhere  is  the  research  revolution  having  greater  effect 
than  in  our  Houston  market  area.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  $200  million  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  where  the  total 
employees  will  rise  to  5,000  within  two  years  as  construction 
proceeds  on  a  crash  basis.  It  has  brought  with  it  more  than  100 
space-related  companies.  Even  the  ancient  sport  of  baseball  is 
undergoing  scientific  improvement  with  Houston's  new  pride, 
the  $25  million  domed  stadium. 

The  space-age  also  has  Dallas  humming  with  electronic  and 
research  activities,  not  only  at  its  $25  million  Science  Research 
Center,  but  through  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Texas  Instruments, 
Collins  Radio  and  numerous  other  electronic  growth  compa¬ 
nies.  Dallas  boasts  its  own  cultural  explosion  in  the  growth  of 
the  Civic  Opera,  Grand  Opera  Association,  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Theater  Center  and  Summer  Musicals.  As  our  new  Sanger- 
Harris  Store  nears  completion,  across  the  street  to  its  south  is 
the  new  52-story  home  of  the  First  National  Bank,  tallest  build¬ 
ing  (628  ft.)  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nearby  is  the  new 
50-story  tower  of  Republic  National  Bank  and  the  33-story 
LTV  Tower.  Dallas'  famous  Trade  Mart  complex  has  just  added 
the  Apparel  Mart  with  1 ,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  new  space. 

While  exploring  space,  the  nation  is  also  turning  its  eyes  to 
some  of  its  deficiencies  at  home,  particularly  in  hospitals  and 
adequate  medical  care.  Memphis  is  one  of  the  great  medical 
centers  of  the  South.  Its  24  hospitals  and  the  great  University  of 
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Tennessee  Medical  School  complex  draw  both  patients  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  regions  of  seven  states,  for  which  Memphis  is  the 
great  metropolitan  hub.  New  expansion  projects  are  under  way 
in  the  center — including  a  new  14-story,  $5  million  addition  to 
Methodist  Hospital,  a  new  $16.9  million  U.S.  Veterans  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  the  recently  opened  $4.5  million  Tennessee  Psychiatric 
Hospital.  The  face  of  downtown  Memphis  is  being  transformed 
by  a  new  Federal  Building,  new  City  Hall,  and  a  38-story  down¬ 
town  office  building  to  be  completed  this  spring. 

Wherever  we  look  about  our  market  areas,  there  is  the  same 
yeasty  ferment  of  change,  the  hustle-bustle  of  growth: 

•  In  New  York  City,  Manhattan's  upper  East  Side  is  blos¬ 
soming  with  luxurious  new  apartment  buildings  that  are  mul¬ 
tiplying  Bloomingdale's  fashion-conscious  trade.  The  most 
notable  new  building  is  Alcoa's  38-story  twin  towers  on  the 
U.N.  Plaza,  whose  167  cooperative  apartments  range  from 
$27,000  to  $166,000  in  price.  In  Brooklyn,  our  lusty  Abraham 
&  Straus  division  has  its  eyes  on  the  425,000  office  workers  of 
downtown  Manhattan,  only  seven  minutes  away  by  subway, 
as  a  growth  market  where  such  massive  projects  are  afoot  as  a 
new  Stock  Exchange  and  a  World  Trade  Center  larger  than  four 
Pan  Am  buildings. 

•  Miami  is  witnessing  the  rebirth  of  downtown,  including  a 
30-story,  $4  million  apartment-and-office  building,  and  five 
more  major  downtown  building  projects  (total:  $8  million) 
completed  or  under  construction.  International  Airport  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  10-year,  $27  million  development. 


Our  growing  metropolitan  areas  range  from 
Lower  Manhattan  (in  background,  left  above), 
only  seven  minutes  by  subway  from  A  &  S,to 
downtown  Memphis, boasting  a  new  Federal 
Building  and  City  Hall  (above),  and  Miami 
which  is  embarked  on  a  $27  million 
improvement  of  its  huge  International  Airport 
(below). 
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•  In  Columbus,  the  face  of  downtown  has  been  transformed 
by  $50  million  of  new  buildings — the  $8.5  million  new  Hotel 
Columbus  Plaza,  an  $8.5  million  Columbus  Center  office  build¬ 
ing,  a  new  $6  million,  20-story  office  complex,  and  a  $10  million 
parking  garage  underneath  the  State  House. 

•  In  Milwaukee,  Marquette  University  is  just  beginning  its 
$15  million  urban  redevelopment  program.  A  citizen's  cam¬ 
paign  also  is  under  way  to  raise  $6  million  for  a  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

•  Cincinnati  is  perfecting  a  core  renewal  plan  involving  a 
12-block  area  in  downtown's  heart,  expected  to  generate  $100 
million  in  new  investment.  A  new  $24  million  Provident  Tower, 
motel  and  parking  complex  is  scheduled  for  the  site  of  the  old 
Sinton  Hotel.  Cincinnati  is  planning  a  Riverfront  Development 
of  recreational  and  park  areas  and  apartment  towers. 

•  Dayton,  whose  Air  Force  Museum  is  already  Ohio's  largest 
tourist  attraction,  has  a  futuristic  new  home  for  the  Museum 
on  its  plans,  to  adjoin  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology. 
Dayton  has  just  built  a  new  618-acre  campus  for  a  branch  of 
Ohio  State-Miami  University,  and  has  a  50-acre  urban  renewal 
project  alongside  the  great  new  expressway  which  is  now  being 
completed. 

This  wonderful  country  is  indeed  full  of  “ampler  largeness 
and  stir." 


The  range  and  variety  of  the  expansion 
afoot  in  our  areas  is  illustrated  by  Columbus' 
new  office  buildings  (left,  below);  Dayton's 
design  for  a  new  Air  Force  Museum  (bottom); 
and  Cincinnati's  model  for  downtown  core 
redevelopment  (below). 
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The  Quality  Mark 
of  the  West 


v  he  26  stores  of  Federated's  newest  division,  Bullock's- 
Magnin,  stretch  from  Seattle  to  La  Jolla.  Not  surprisingly,  they 
are  given  high  priority  by  discerning  visitors  to  the  West  Coast. 
Their  testimonials  are  the  names  and  addresses  from  around 
the  globe  that  are  found  on  sales  checks  and  charge  accounts. 

Bullock's  has  the  broader  price  range  of  the  complete  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Its  stores  are  headquarters  for  all  people  in  South¬ 
ern  California  who  are  looking  for  a  wide  variety  of  fresh,  styl¬ 
ish  merchandise,  selected  with  taste  and  sold  by  well-trained 
salespeople  in  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  quality.  Bullock's 
Wilshire  is  one  of  the  great  specialty  stores  of  the  world. 

I.  Magnin  emphasizes  high-fashion,  quality  merchandise  for 
women  that  reaches  into  the  highest  price  lines.  Its  uniquely 
large  assortment  of  exclusive  merchandise  is  supplemented  by 
its  own  original  designer  business,  one  of  the  few  in  the  U.S. 

Bullock's  and,  increasingly,  I.  Magnin  have  also  added  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  California  touch.  They  have  developed  an  unusual  se¬ 
lection  of  sports,  casual  and  outdoor  lines  that  appeal  to  their 
discriminating  customers. 

What  the  customer  discovers  in  these  stores,  and  will  con- 
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tinue  to  find  in  the  future,  is  something  more  than  the  “fashion, 
quality  and  service"  which  Bullock's-Magnin  Co.'s  manage¬ 
ment  gives  as  its  unassuming  objectives.  The  frosting  on  the 
cake  that  delights  the  customers  is  best  described  by  the  word, 
"elegance,"  which  Webster  defines  as  the  expression  of  "fastid¬ 
ious  taste." 

How  well  the  stores  have  succeeded  in  developing  fastidious 
taste  is  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  requests  each  year  for  splen¬ 
did  bits  and  pieces  of  the  stores  themselves.  Some  of  the  many 
rare  and  unusual  I.  Magnin  and  Bullock's  accoutrements  that 
customers  have  asked  to  buy  are  lamps  made  from  old  Canton 
Chinese  vases;  towering  period  French  and  Spanish  armoires 
used  to  display  fine  apparel  and  accessories;  antique  pewter  that 
accents  some  of  the  men's  departments;  everything,  in  fact, 
except  one  of  the  stores  themselves.  But  even  this  could  happen 
should  a  customer  become  overly  covetous  of  one  of  I.  Magnin's 
new  jewel-box  buildings,  which,  no  doubt,  would  make  a  hand¬ 
some  contemporary  house. 

The  Bullock's-Magnin  division  wants  the  thousands  who 
visit  their  stores  daily  to  feel  at  home,  whether  they  be  working 
girls,  young  mothers  with  strollers  or  sophisticated  matrons. 
The  stores  also  want  their  customers  to  feel — even  if  they  have 
come  only  to  buy  some  stockings — that  they  have  just  been 
somewhere  quite  special. 


Modeling  for  Spring  in  l.  Magnin, 

Beverly  Hills  (above).  The  graceful  glitter 
of  crystal,  Bullock's  Wilshire  (right). 


Creating  an  original  at  I.  M agnin, 

San  Francisco  (above).  Curiosities  at  the 
Fountain  Court,  Bullock's  Santa  Ana  (right). 


Family  shopping  at  Bullock's  San  Fernando 
is  fun  (left).  On  the  mall  at  Santa  Ana 
Fashion  Square — Bullock's  and  I.  M agnin  (below). 


Uniqueness  begins  with  the  buildings  themselves.  Their 
architectural  look  ranges  from  the  singular  bronze-capped 
tower  of  Bullock's  Wilshire,  a  Los  Angeles  landmark,  and  the 
white  marble  and  black  granite  designs  of  many  I.  Magnin 
stores,  to  the  graceful  sweeping  structures  of  recent  years. 

Since  World  War  II,  store  design,  beginning  with  Bullock's 
Pasadena  in  1947,  the  “wonder  store"  of  its  day,  has  been  keyed 
to  a  policy  of  achieving  beauty  without  the  use  of  extravagant 
materials.  By  imaginatively  following  this  dictum  it  has  been 
possible  to  continue  the  prewar  tradition  of  fine  taste  in  an  era 
of  rising  construction  costs. 

Within  the  stores  the  same  sense  of  taste  pervades.  The  great 
crystal  chandeliers  and  silvered  ceilings  that  are  the  hallmarks 
of  Bullock's  Wilshire  and  I.  Magnin,  San  Francisco,  are  com¬ 
plemented  by  striking  tapestries,  murals  and  objets  d'art  in  the 
newer  stores. 

Walking  through  any  Bullock's  or  I.  Magnin  store  means  a 
passage  from  one  room  to  another,  not  a  journey  through  open 
areas  of  selling  space.  Each  floor  presents — in  addition  to  out¬ 
standing  merchandise,  and  thoughtful  and  attentive  sales  as¬ 
sistance — its  own  varied,  delightful  vistas.  Each  room  has  its 
own  purpose  and  visual  attraction,  such  as  the  heroically  pro¬ 
portioned  Directoire  room  (see  cover )  of  Bullock's  Wilshire. 

Bullock's  and  I.  Magnin  have,  besides  elegance  of  design  and 
merchandise,  plus  outstanding  service,  another  common  char¬ 
acteristic.  This  is  the  loyalty  of  their  customers  and  their  pride 
in  the  particular  store  where  they  shop.  This  pride  is  of  such 
intensity  that  the  principals  of  the  division,  Walter  W.  Candy, 
chairman,  and  Mahlon  E.  Arnett,  president,  choose  to  answer 
queries  about  which  are  their  favorite  stores  with — “Would 
you  ask  me  which  of  my  children  I  love  the  most?" 
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The  Road  Ahead 


(jL-S  »  s  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  our  society  is  in 
the  midst  of  profound  transformations.  The  stir  and  bustle  of 
growth  and  change — of  rising  population,  greater  family  for¬ 
mations,  rising  income — are  accompanied  by  rising  consumer 
tastes  for  better  quality  and  style  which  offer  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  alert,  imaginative  merchandising. 

Federated  is  moving — and  intends  to  keep  moving — to  stay 
abreast  or  ahead  of  these  multiplying  opportunities  for  greater 
growth,  better  profits,  improved  service,  and  responsible  cor¬ 
porate  citizenship  in  our  communities.  They  are  challenge 
enough  to  keep  all  of  us  on  our  toes,  and  jumping — like  the 
bouncing  young  ladies  in  one  of  A.  &  S/s  ads  (see  inside  back 
cover,  opposite). 

We  stress  again  these  four  important  highlights  of  the  year 
we  have  ended  and  the  year  ahead: 

•  For  the  first  time  our  market  areas  now  stretch  from  coast- 
to-coast  and  we  are  truly  a  national  company,  better  equipped 
to  benefit  from  the  growth  opportunities  of  the  major  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

•  Most  of  these  areas  are  continuing  to  grow  faster  than  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  present  new  opportunities  for  expan¬ 
sion  in  both  downtown  and  suburban  outlets. 

•  The  fundamental  strengths  of  an  economy  of  high  employ¬ 
ment,  rising  income,  and  built-in  stabilizers  which  bolster  the 
confidence  of  consumers — all  these  tend  to  protect  the  discre¬ 
tionary  income  for  a  continued  upgrading  of  the  quality  and 
style  demanded  by  the  consumers'  increasingly  discriminating 
tastes. 

•  We  are  organizing  our  management  talent,  our  market  re¬ 
search,  our  adequate  financial  resources  and  our  future  plans  to 
obtain  the  maximum  advantage  from  these  growing  oppor¬ 
tunities. 
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